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for him; they adjure him not to desert them, but to organize and head a national resistance. A word from him, says his brother, would have put an end to his domestic foes. This is an exaggeration, for Lafayette had utilized the time which the Emperor had lost, and secured the National Guard. But the enthusiasm was formidable. It might have been the precursor of a successful revolution, had the Emperor cared to utilize it in that way. At any rate, it alarms Fouche and his satellites; they send the Emperor a hint, and he at once retires from his capital and his friends, sending his own carriage empty through the crowd of his adherents, as if they were his enemies, and hurrying off in another.
He retreats to Malmaison, where he is practically a prisoner. He will not move; he will not give an order; he sits reading novels. He will arrange neither for resistance nor for flight. One day decides both. He is induced to offer his services as general to the provisional government. The reply he receives is a direction to leave the country. He obeys without a word, and leaves in a quarter of an hour.
Arrived at Rochefort, he shows the same apathy, the same indecision, the same unconsciousness of the value of every moment. It seems clear that, had he acted with promptitude, he had reasonable chances of escaping to America. His brother Joseph had offered him one opportunity. Joseph, who bore a strong resemblance to the Emperor, proposed to change places with him, and let Napoleon embark in the American vessel in which he himself afterwards escaped. But Napoleon declared that anything in the nature of a disguise was beneath his dignity, though he had certainly not held this opin-
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